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ally, at least directly encouraged by such a method.1
In answer to this doctrine, it may be said that there
is even less reason for encouraging manufactures than
agriculture; the latter supplies the necessaries of life,
the former only produces what is comparatively
superfluous. Whatever may be the benefit to the
State of a large agricultural population, it can hardly
be urged that artisans are either physically or morally
superior. If the State is to interfere at all with the
deep-seated and subtle forces which direct the organisa-
tion and distribution of labour, there is surely no
ground for its seeking to increase the mass of those
urban populations, which in all countries present so
grave a problem to the statesman and philanthropist.
The evils which arise in a complex industrial society
can be overcome by the maintenance of a high
standard of comfort, combined with moral and intellec-
tual training diffused among the great body of the
population; but protection weakens this vital element
of social prosperity by the economic losses which it
inflicts on the society, as well as by the political spirit
which it tends to create.

The argument for protection to manufactures some-
times takes the milder form of desiring to secure diver-
sity of industry, in order to prevent a one-sided growth.
Here, it ought to be evident that diversity of industry
exists in even the most backward nations, as also that
intelligence may be acquired in the profitable working
of one complex industry, quite as well as in that of
many smaller ones. The argument also overlooks the
fact that production for a foreign market is in itself a

1 See List, National System (Eng. Trans.), and the various works
of H. C. Carey, for examples.